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A  JOURNEY   FROM  CHESTERFIELD   INLET  TO  GREAT 
SLAVE   LAKE,    1898-9.' 

By  DAVID   T.   HANBURY. 

With  tlie  objoct  in  view  of  crossing  an<l  exploring  that  iiortion  of  the 
j  limreti  Xortliland  of  (,'aiiada  -vvhicli  lies  between  the  head  of  Chester- 

field inlet  and  Great  Slave  lake,  I  left  Winnipeg  by  first  open  water 
in  the  eaily  part  of  May,  18118.     The  starting-point  for  this   journoy 
was   Fort    Ciinrehill,  on    the  west   coast   of   Hudson    bay,  which  was 
reached    on   July  0,  after  an  easy  canoe  journey  via   Norway  House, 
Oxford  House,  and  York  Factory.     To  my  disgust,  and  very  much  to 
i         my  surprise,  I  now  learnt  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  start  north 
by  open  water  nntil  July  20,  the  earliest  date,  in  average  years,  when 
navigation  opens  on  Hudson  bay.    Two  Creo  lads,  whom  I  had  engaged 
at  Oxford  House  to  accompany  me  on  the  journey,  and  who  had  gone 
through  the  farce  of  signing  contracts  to  remain  in  my  service  faith- 
fully for  the  period  of  one  year,  now  pleaded  sickness  as  an  excuse  for 
wisliing  to  return  to  their  homes.     The  whole  way  along,  I  knew  ver}' 
well  that  by  every  one  wo  met  they  had  been  dissuaded  from  under- 
taking the  journey.     Pictures  of  hordes  of  cannibal  Eskimo  devouring 
raw  human   flesh  had  been    placed  vividly  before  their  ituaginations 
by  otlier  Indians,  one  and  all  of  whom  have  a  dread  of  approaching 
"  Husky  "  or  Eskimo  land.    The  lads  were  finally  so  overcome  with  horror 
and  dismay  at  the  mere  jjrospect  of  getting  anywhere  near  sncih  terrible 
savages  a3  tlie  Eskimo,  that  ]  fancy  they  really  wei'e  sick  from  sheer 
fright.    Anyway,  men  in  this  condition  would  bo  of  little  service  to  me. 
The  contract  was  off,  and  they  returned  in  a  hurry  to  their  people  at 
Oxford  House.     The  Hudson  I5ay  trading  boat  was  to  start  north  for 
Marble  island  about  July  20.     An  average  trip  would  take  ten  days. 
This  would  have  landed  me  within  60  miles  of  the  entrance  to  Chester- 
field inlet  about  August  1 — too  late  in  the  season,  in  my  judgment,  to 
commence  a  long  journey  into  an  altogether  unexplored  country.    After 
due  consideration,  I  decided  to  iiostpone  the  journey,  and  content  myself 
with  taking  up  the  canoe,  and  leaving  it  in  caclie  near  ]\Iarble  island 
.         till  the  following  spring,  for  I  intended  to  leave  (Jhurchill  in  the  spring, 
I         and  haul  up  as  far  as  possible  on  the  ice  with  dogs  and  sleighs. 
'  The  short  summer  was  passed  in  taking  a  run  up  in  the  Company's 

trading  boat,  caching  the  canoe  near  IMarble  island,  and  in  learning  as 
much  about  the  Eskimo — their  language  and  the  country  to  the  north 
— as  my  time  permitted.  At  the  same  time  I  managed  to  secure  from 
them  two  trains  of  fine  Eskimo  dogs,  as  it  now  became  necessary  for 
me  to  take  the  winter  tri])  to  Winnipeg  in  order  to  refit  and  complete 
iiiy  outfit.      liefore  leaving,  arrangements  were  made  for  Eskimo  (or 
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IIiibkioM,  nH  I  Hhall  in  fntiim  call  them)  to  meet  ine  nt  ('Imrchill  in  the 
loll()win;j;  Hprinj;.  Tw«j  Hloiglm  woro  hIho  ordered  to  bo  niud«»,  and  other 
outfit  got  ready  hy  tho  tirao  I  expected  to  ho  Imck,  and  on  September  '> 
I  bade  farewell  to  Chnrchill  for  the  winter,  no  one,  I  know  very  well, 
expecting  to  see  me  return.  That  concerned  mo  not  at  all,  mo  long  nn 
they  got  everything  in  readiuoHS  for  tho  projected  journey.  From 
Churchill  to  York  the  distance  is  180  miles,  very  much  more  easily 
Hcoomplishetl  by  land  than  by  water. 

A  delay  of  six  weeks  occurred  at  York,  waiting  for  tho  "  freozo-iip," 
during  which  time,  as  Hoon  as  the  snow  fell,  I  broke  in  my  dogs  several 
of  them  never  having  been  hitched  up  in  harness  before.  On  November  s 
Hayes  river  was  frozen  solid,  and  as  a  large  amount  of  snow  had  fallen, 
by  tho  advice  of  my  guide,  a  start  was  made  for  Oxford  House  rn  route 
to  Winnipeg.  Travelling  in  the  early  winter  on  tho  first  snows  is 
never  good.  However,  Winnipeg  was  reached  in  about  a  month,  delays 
having  been  made  at  Oxford  House  and  Norway  House  in  order  to  rest 
the  dogs.  Tho  distance  from  York  Factory  to  Winnipeg  is  some- 
thing under  800  miles.  Tho  latter  part  of  December,  January,  and 
most  of  February  was  passed  in  civilization.  A  fresh  outfit,  ordered 
from  Kngland,  had  duly  arrived,  and  was  awaiting  me,  and  two  reliable 
Ked  river  half-breeds  woro  engaged  for  tho  journey. 

Shortly  before  my  departure,  when  everything  was  in  readiness,  I 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  unfortunate  guests  at  the  Manitoba  hotel, 
which  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  one  night  in  the  early  part  of 
February.  I  was  fortunate  enough,  however,  to  save  my  instruments, 
cameras,  rifles,  guns,  etc.  -  in  fact,  everything  which  was  necessary  for 
the  trip,  and  only  my  clothes  wont  up  in  smoke. 

On  February  26  a  final  start  was  made  from  Selkirk.  Horses  and 
sleigh  were  used  as  far  as  Kerens  river  (about  halfway  up  Lake 
Winnipeg),  where  my  dogs  and  drivers  met  mo.  A  few  days'  delay 
at  Norway  House,  Oxford  House,  and  a  week  at  York  Factory  to  rest 
my  dogs,  and  I  appeared  onoe  more  on  the  scone  at  Churcliill — the  first 
week  in  April.  The  spring  was  luckil}'  a  very  late  one,  so  there  was 
no  immediate  necessity  for  hurrying  away  from  Churchill,  which  was 
the  last  place  where  supplies  could  be  obtained.  A  short  distance 
north  i'rom  Churchill  the  barren  land  commences,  and  no  fuel  can  be 
got.  The  weather  continued  very  cold,  the  thermometer  frequently 
registering  from  —10°  to  —15°  Fahr.  The  Eskimo,  or  Husky,  who 
had  so  faithfully  promised  to  return  and  meet  me,  had  as  yet  shown 
no  signs  of  putting  in  an  appearance.  Five  weeks  were  passed  at 
Churchill,  the  monotony  of  the  life  being  broken  by  +he  occasional 
arrival  of  Huskies  with  loads  of  venison.  A  few  Chipewyan  Indians 
turned  up,  relating  miserable  stories  of  starvation  during  the  winter 
numths.  The  Huskies  brought  welcome  news  about  the  deer  (caribou), 
winch  were  reported  to  be  very  numerous  all  along  the  coast.     I  may 
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hero  mention  that  th«>  huccohs  of  iho  whnio  joiirni'y,  nut  my  own 
particular  one,  b\it  any  t.»podition  into  tlio  IVirren  Noi  th  land,  dopondM 
entirely  on  th(^  j)rest'nco  (jf  deer  in  Hufficiont  imnibcrH  alnii^  the  route. 

The  seaH<tn  had  now  iirrived  for  lis  to  move  on,  if  wo  wislud  to 
have  good  ice  to  travrl  <jii  uh  far  an  Chesterfield  inlet,  'i'he  Husky 
not  having  turned  up,  I  enga>;ed  another  Husky  in  his  plaoo- - 
"  Milook,"  wlio  agieod  to  accompany  mo  as  far  as  1  wished, and  who  was 
<a|iahlo  of  a<!ting  as  guide  aw  far  as  Marble  i.slaud.  \Ve  left  Churchill 
on  May  1 L'  with  tw(j  sleighs,  twelve  dog^,  and  four  men,  incluling  the 
wiiter,  all  told.  I  took  the  precaution  to  haul  a  canoe  along— for  in  the 
event  of  the  polar  lioars  haviug  demolished  the  one  loft  in  cicho  mar 
.Marble  island  not  an  unlikely  contingencj'  wo  should  have  b(  en  pliioe*! 
in  a  decidedly  awkward  situation,  buing  unable  to  return  on  the  ice,  and 
having  no  craft  in  whicii  to  ju'oceed  by  water.  Sfsvcral  nights'  dried 
meat  were  taken  for  ourselves  and  the  dogs,  by  which  time  we  hoped  to 
be  amongst  the  caribou,  or  deer,  as  they  are  more  commonly  styled.  A 
laigo  supply  of  tea  and  t(jbacco,  and  such  article.^  for  trading  with  the 
natives  met  with  m  n(«/^',  as  knives,  files,  beads,  thimbles,  needles,  awls, 
etc.,  were  included  in  our  outfit.  Supplies,  such  as  flour,  bacon,  sug-ir, 
etc.,  were  dispensed  witii  altogetlu-r.  We  wore  to  depend  heticeforth  on 
our  rifles,  guns,  and  nets  to  8up[)ly  us  with  fcod. 

Marble  island  was  reuciied  on  June  ."»,  and  here  we  found  the  canoo 
intact,  just  as  it  had  been  left  the  summer  before,  so  the  spare  canoe  was 
quickly  broken  up  to  sui)i>ly  some  much-needed  fuel.  Travelling  on  the 
ice  along  the  coast  had  on  the  whole  been  very  goo.l,  and  our  progress, 
though  slow,  had  been  steu;1y.  iJeer  had  been  very  scarce,  and  tlie  dogs 
had  starved  several  nights.  The  deer,  whieh  the  Huskies  had  reported 
as  l)eing  so  plentiful  a  few  days  north  of  <  'hurchill,  had  all  moved  away 
inland,  and  only  their  tracks  remained  when  we  passed. 

Many  times  did  1  dei)lore  the  folly  of  leaving  Churchill  with  such  a 
small  ([uantity  of  dried  meat.  At  one  time  it  lojk^'d  very  much  like 
having  to  beat  a  retreat  back  to  Churchill,  hauling  our  stuff  on  hand- 
sleighs.  Fortunately,  a  few  deer  were  met  with  and  killed,  just  in  time 
lo  save  us  from  tnch  an  ignominious  course.  1  shonll  hardly  have 
dared  to  have  sliown  my  face  bajk  at  Churchill,  forced  to  turn  back  for 
a  second  time. 

We  had  a  great  friend  in  the  weather,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
one  blizzard,  had  been  absolutely  perfect — clear,  bright,  and  cold. 
Those  who  know  the  climate  of  the  Hudson  bay  may  well  be  sur[)ri8eJ. 
Such  a  long  spoil  ol  glorious  weather  as  we  experienced  the  whole  way 
up  to  Chesterfield  inlet,  and  again  np  the  inlet  itself,  has  rarely  been 
heard  of  before.  As  far  as  Marble  island,  the  ice  had  not  shown  the 
slightest  feign  of  breaking  up,  and  the  surface  of  it  was  as  dry  as  iu 
mid-winter.  1  thought  several  times  of  my  two  ( 'ree  lads  from  Oxford 
House,     if  they  had  been  along  now,  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
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for  them  t»»  have  tiirnetl  tail.  I'ht  ro  whh  no  rotreut  now,  for  hy  thiH 
time  tho  rivors  to  the  H«»iith  w<»nl(l  bo  breiikiii;::  up.  Wo  were  biirninf; 
the  hritlj^t's  hchintl  us,  ho  to  speak. 

The  eiitrmicci  to  ( 'hohtoi  field  inlet  was  roachoil  on  June  H.  The  ieo 
was  Htill  gooil  to  triivel  on,  thoii^li  tho  mjii'm  power  wuh  eoinincncinn  to 
show  itsetTtet,  uml  nuincnjus  pools  of  wiitor  which  lay  on  tho  ioo  hml 
to  bo  nv(  ided  if  possible,  otherwise  splasl  od  throuj^h.  The  weatlu  r 
■  oontinued  porfeet.  i  t  whs  hardly  possible  to  bdiovo  that  wo  wero  on 
the  liiidHon  bay,  a  worse  elinuito  than  wiiich  it  would  \o  diftieult  to 
tind.  Deer  were  shot  as  wo  wanted  them,  thou<;h  at  tinjos  they  were 
not  so  plentiful  as  niij^ht  have  been  wished.  Still,  there  whs  no  starva- 
tion eitlier  for  ourselves  or  tho  dogs.  Iluiititif^  delayed  us  a  j^resit  deal, 
but  largo  supplies  of  provisions  would  have  delayetl  us  very  much  mort-. 
In  fact,  it  would  not  have  been  ])08«ible  to  have  hauled  up  a  sulliciont 
supply  of"  outside  stuff,"  /.'•.  Hour,  pork,  sug^r,  etc.,  to  have  lasted  tho 
trijt.  As  it  was,  my  own  and  every  available  dog  at  Churchill  bad  lioeii 
•requisitioned  for  the  two  sleighs.  Obtaining  a  supply  of  meat  would 
sometimes  caupo  a  delay  of  three  days.  Failing  to  sight  deer  on  the 
first  day  would  necessitate  a  second  day  bidng  spent  in  hunting,  and  a 
third  day  was  then  re(iuired  for  hauling  tho  meat.  I  used  to  shoot  six 
or  seven  fininials  at  tho  sniiio  spot,  if  possible.  'I'hese  would  last  us  three 
daj's,  wlien  another  Imlt  would  have  to  be  called  for  hunting.  (Mjese, 
ducks,  ptarmigan,  and  other  spring  arrivals  in  the  shape  of  snuiU  birds, 
hawks,  loons,  gulls,  etc.,  began  to  appear  at  this  time. 

What  at  one  time,  in  fact  tho  whole  way  up,  had  caused  mo  no  little 
anxiety  -viz.  starvation  on  ( 'Iie-teifield  inlet  while  wailing  for  open 
water  now  seemed  very  remove.  The  head  of  Chesterfield  inlet  was 
reached  on  .June  2 1.  J)uring  the  latter  putt  of  tho  way  up,  travelling 
on  the  ice  had  become  very  bad.  At  one  place  the  ice  was  so  rough 
and  hummooky,  that  the  dogs'  feet  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  I  almobt 
despaired  of  getting  any  further  on  the  iee.  I Jy  retracing  our  steps  a 
long  way,  we  managed  to  travel  along  the  shore  on  the  rafted  ice,  and 
!fO  avoid  the  worst  of  the  hummooky  ire,  whitdi,  when  once  we  passed, 
gave  us  no  further  trouble:  tho  ice  beonmo  sunoth  again,  and  remained 
so  until  tho  head  of  the  inlet  was  reachtd. 

The  last  few  days  we  h^d  to  travel  in  water  the  win  lo  time,  which 
was  from  1  foot  to  '_'  feet  and  over  in  depth,  as  it  lay  in  large  pools  and 
siiuill  lakes  on  tho  ice.  ( >n  several  occasions  t'oiiio  of  the  smaller  dosrs 
were  actually  swimming,  and  still  trying  to  haul.  The  ice  on  the 
inlet  was  still  :;  to  4  feet  thick,  but  tlic  snow,  except  in  patches,  had 
all  disappeared  from  tho  T.arren  Ground.  At  tbc  head  of  the  inlet, 
some  of  the  Maker  f-ake  Ilnskics  were  met  with.  Tliey  appeared  to 
be  in  a  very  starving  condition,  deer  in  the  vicinity  being  very  scarce, 
and  they  were  without  nets  of  any  kind. 

On  June  L';!  a  short  portage  was  made  over  to  Aik.Jc,  which  is  tlie 
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1ftiNkyi"n»e  for  tho  deep  l»ay  of  Ilakor  lake  which  H«s  juitt  to  tlio  ¥ini\h 
of  IJowoll  ihlanl  and  tho  nutlet  from  I'aker  hike  into  Chostorliold  inlot. 
The  canoe  waH  hauled  over  hy  tho  dujrs  un  hare  ground,  iiut  nil  tin* 
ntufT  had  to  1m'  piu;kod  over  on  our  lacks,  tho  IIiiHkio.s  lending  a  willing 
hand.  Arkok,  on  Maker  lako,  whh  naohod  on  June  27.  and  lure  wo 
wore  delayed  for  soveral  dayswaitirg  for  open  watt  r.  Wo  were  then 
h1)1o  to  launch  tho  catioo  and  kyakh,  and  proceed  along  the  narrow  strip 
of  water  which  had  already  opened  hotweon  the  ice  and  tho  Hhore.  -H 
Aikok  our  nets  kept  n.s  will  supplied  with  frosh-riin  Halmun,  which 
Hvcrago  in  woight  from  three  to  t»  n  pounds.  Kollowii  g  the  south  shore 
of  r.aker  lako,  tho  mouth  of  the  Kazan  river  was  reaehtd  on  July  I'J, 
and  hero  another  delay  of  five  days  was  necessary,  the  ice  aluad  on  tho 
lako  being  compact  and  solid.  I  now  wished  to  obtain  a  supply  of  dried 
int  at  to  take  al^ng  in  case  of  emergency.  Peer,  although  fairly  plenti- 
ful, were  very  diiVieult  to  get  near,  owing  to  the  plagm-  of  mos(iuitooH, 
which  was  now  at  its  height.  Tho  animals  never  remained  (|uiet  for  a 
Mingle  instant.  I  managed  always  to  kill  enough  for  our  immetliato  use 
by  some  very  long  range  shooting.  Tho  Hesh  of  tho  door  at  this  titno 
was  fir  from  lieing  palatable,  and  it  was  hardly  lit  to  eat,  being  streaked 
with  blood  and  foam  all  through.  The  marrow — a  former  luxury — was 
now  of  tho  consistency  of  blood  and  water,  ihe  inevitablo  risult  of  "  fly- 
timo,"  tho  wretched  beahts  being  kept  on  the  dead  run  day  and  night. 

Uitker  lake  is  some  60  miles  in  length  east  and  Most.  Tho  head  of 
it  was  reached  on  July  10.  .More  of  the  Haker  lako  Huskies  wtro  met 
with  at  tlie  head  of  the  lake,  at  a  place  called  King-ak,  which  is  a 
<leep  bay  to  the  south  of  the  river  flijwing  into  Haker  lake  froui  Schultz 
lake.  Th(se  natives  were  delighted  to  tee  "  kablunak,"  or  white  people, 
again,  and  a  present  of  tobacco  completed  their  happiness.  They 
willingly  gave  us  assistaLco  over  tho  portage  to  the  river,  thus  saving 
us  going  back  a  long  distance  and  then  rciind  in  order  to  ruich  tho 
.month  of  the  river.  Tracking  the  canoe  and  kyaks  up  the  river  for 
two  days,  Schultz  lako  was  roiched.  Schultz  lake  and  Aberdeen  lake  to 
tbe  west  of  it  are  well  known,  and  call  for  little  notice.  Un  Aberdeen 
lake,  which  is  of  considerable  extent,  wo  wt  ro  delayed  several  days  by 
lit  ad  winds,  Hud  on  one  eccasion  were  beset  by  ice,  which  even  at  this 
late  date — Jul}'  31 — had  not  all  ilisappeared.  However,  by  availing  our- 
selves of  every  chance,  and  by  travetling  by  night  instead  of  by  day,  good 
progiess  was  made.  In  tho  matter  of  light,  the  nights  wtro  now  almost 
as  clear  hs  the  da^  s.    I'rei^uently  I  used  to  start  to  hunt  deer  at  midnight. 

At  the  head  of  Aberdeen  lake  deer  were  met  with  in  largo  hands. 
They  wtro  now  on  their  annual  migration  to  the  touth.  From  now  on, 
we  never  "hunted  ''  doer— it  was  i.ot  necessary  ;  they  could  have  been 
«hot  with  a  j)is(ol  from  the  tent  door;  one  could  almost  catch  them. 
I'ish— largo  trout,  whitetish,  a  few  salmon,  arctic  trout,  and  one  or  two 
other  vai  ieties      were  taken  by  the  nets  in  lar^c  <iua!itities.    Inonejii"'  t 
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a  bingle  short  not  took  over  100  Ibp.  weight.  This  was  indeed  a  land  of 
plenty,  flowing  with  fish,  deer,  and  small  game. 

On  August  3  the  mouth  of  the  Doobaunt  rivt  r  was  reached  and 
passed,  and  we  ente:.'ed  the  Ark-e-leenik  liver  (the  Thelewdezeth  of 
Back),  which  flows  in  from  the  west  and  joins  the  Doobaunt  river. 
Large  quantities  of  driftwood  were  found  on  its  banks,  for  this  river 
(Ark-e-lesnik)  is  well  wooded  further  west.  Hitherto  we  had  depended 
on  moss  and  small  heaths  to  provide  a  fire  for  cooking  purposes. 

We  had  now  entered  the  unexplored  country.  How  far  west  the 
Ark-e-leenik  river  would  take  us,  whether  it  was  navigable  or  not  for 
canoes,  were  problems  which  we  had  come  to  solve.  There  was  no 
information  to  be  obtained  from  the  Eskimo,  for  none  of  them  had  ever 
ascended  the  river  for  any  distance.  So  without  guides  and  without 
oupplies  of  any  kind,  we  started  into  this  unknown  country,  trusting  to 
our  rifles  and  nets  to  provide  us  with  a  living,  and  to  the  good  fortune 
which  up  till  now  had  come  our  way.  The  journey  eventually  turned 
out  to  be  so  absurdly  easy,  that  I  moie  than  once  regretted  that  it  was 
80,  for  half  the  pleasure  of  exploration  is  derived  from  meeting  ar.d  sur- 
mounting difficultle?,  ij'.  providing,  of  course,  they  can  be  succo^sf(^lly 
surmounted  without  abandoning  most  of  one's  btutf  on  the  way.  The 
main  Ark-e-Leeuik  river  was  explored  for  a  dibtauco  of  182  miles,  and 
the  western  branch  of  it  was  ascended  for  117  miles.  The  divide 
between  the  waters  of  <he  Hudson  bay  and  Great  Slave  lake  and  the 
Mackenzie  river  was  crossed  at  an  altitude  of  lo9-i  feet,  a  short  distance 
beyond  which  we  reached  Clinton  Coldeu  lake,  and  our  journey  of  ex- 
ploration was  safely  accomplished.  The  Ark-e-Ijcenik  is  a  fine  large 
river  about  ;300  yards  wide,  having  an  even  steady  current  of  from  4  to 
')  miles  an  hour.  For  the  entire  distance  of  182  miles  which  we 
followed  the  main  river,  there  is  not  a  sign  of  any  rough  water  which 
could  possibly  bo  misinterpreted  into  the  meaning  of  a  rapid,  and  it  is 
navigable  for  a  steamer  with  considerable  draught  nearly  the  whole 
way.  About  ."iO  miles  from  its  mouth,  wood  (spruce)  of  fair-size  growth 
is  to  be  found,  and  the  woods  then  increase  in  size  and  extent  until  the 
river  divides,  the  larger  branch  coming  in  from  the  south,  the  smaller 
- — which  we  followed  up-  joining  from  the  west.  The  western  branch, 
which  was  r.scended  for  a  distance  of  117  miles,  has  numerous  small  and 
eome  largo  lakes  on  its  upper  waters.  This  branch  of  the  Ark-e-leenik. 
although  not  free  from  rapids  and  rough  water,  presented  no  difficulties 
worth  mentioning  ;  a  few  portages  of  a  mile  in  length,  one  of  3  miles, 
and  several  smaller  ones,  and  the  large  peculiar-shaped  lake  dotted  in 
on  mofet  maps  i,s  reached. 

We  had  long  since  left  the  limits  of  Hufckyland,  and  were  now  (the 
upper  waters  of  the  western  branch)  well  into  the  hunting-grounds  of 
the  Yellow  Knives  and  Dog  U'lhs  fiom  Groat  Slave  lake.  Musk-ox  were 
met  with  in  large  numbers  on  the  nuan  Ark-e-leenik  river.     There  is  a 
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stretch  of  country  about  80  miles  in  extent  into  which  no  human  being 
enters.  The  Eskimo  do  not  hunt  so  far  west ;  it  is  likewise  too  far 
distant  for  the  Yellow  Knives  and  Dog  Kibs  from  Slave  lake  to  enter. 
To  penetrate  this  country  in  the  dead  of  winter  would  be  simply  to 
court  starvation.  The  deer  have  all  departed,  and  to  depend  on  finding 
musk-ox  at  the  end  of  the  journey  would  be  risky  indeed,  for  not  enough 
meat  could  be  hauled  to  see  the  party  safely  back  through  the  barren 
and  deserted  country  which  would  lay  behind  them.  There  still 
remains,  T  am  happy  to  say,  one  spot  in  this  Great  Barren  North  land — 
which  is  sacred  to  the  musk-ox  -into  which  human  beings  dare  not 
enter.  Here  the  animals  remain  in  their  primeval  state,  their  solitude 
undisturbed  by  the  hated  sound  and  sight  of  man.  l.ong  may  they 
remain  so.  The  musk-ox  were  quite  tame,  and  exhibited  no  fear,  only 
luriosity.  1  approached  several  herds  within  ;i)  yards,  photographed 
them  at  my  leisure,  moving  them  round  as  I  wished,  and  then  retired, 
leaving  them  still  stupidly  stfiring  at  me  in  wonder  and  amazement. 
^Vhen  deer  were  not  procurable  and  several  times  we  seem  to  have 
run  out  of  them  altogether  a  musk-ox  was  killed.  Fish  were  plentiful 
all  along  the  Ark-o-leenik  ;  in  fact,  I  never  saw  such  a  grand  river  for  fish. 
The  nets  were  rarely  set,  however,  when  meat  was  procurable,  as  it  caused 
considerable  delay  in  the  morning,  and  the  nets  had  to  be  dried.  ]\Iooso  are 
TO  be  found  on  the  nuiin  Ark-e-leenik,  also  black  bears.  On  the  western 
branch  the  wools  deorease  in  size  and  extent  as  one  ascends,  until 
finally  at  the  height  of  land  there  are  none,  and  once  more  we  had  to 
fall  back  on  moss  and  heaths  for  fuel.  Deer  were  then  very  scarce,  and 
the  musk-ox  we  had  long  since  left  behind,  but  something  always  turned 
up  to  keep  the  pot  boiling.  One  day  it  would  be  a  wolverine,  another 
time  a  fat  wolf;  all  animals  appear  to  be  good  on  the  Ilarren  Lands,  or 
is  it  that  onj's  appetite  is  good  '.•'  An  occasional  goose  was  shot,  ducks, 
ptaruiigan,  an  arctic  hare  ;  we  always  had  enough,  anyway,  and  one 
soon  ceases  to  be  particular  as  to  exactly  what  kind  of  an  auiuial  it 
'Is  which  satisfies  one's  hunger. 

AVe  had  the  good  luok  to  meet  the  Eskimo  from  the  arctic  coast  on 
tlie  Ark-e-leeuik  river,  who  resort  to  this  river  to  obtain  wojd  for  their 
sleighs.  These  natives  had  never  set  eyes  on  a  white  man  before,  and 
had  no  articles  of  civilization  whatever.  They  were  all  dressed  in  deer- 
skins, and  armed  with  long  bows,  arrows,  and  spears,  beaten  out  of 
native  co})per.  The  use  of  tobae.^o  was  (juito  unknown  to  them,  and 
firearms  they  had  onl}'  heard  about.  They  gave  lue  a  good  deal  of 
information  about  their  country  and  tlie  coi)per  deposits  along  the  arctic 
coast,  and  I  obtained  from  them  several  copper  imi^lements,  such  as 
dags,  spear  and  arrow  heads,  needles,  etc.,  which  were  all  beaten  out  of 
native  copper,  giving  them  in  exchange  knives,  files,  and  needles,  which 
last  appeared  to  have  by  far  J'le  most  value  in  their  eyes.  They  ex- 
■hilated  no  signs  of  fear  at  our  approach.     They  were  a  jovial  lot,  and 
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camjiotl  with  us  that  night.  In  the  evening-  they  .sang  together,  rather 
nicely,  I  thought.  The  next  morning  we  parted,  with  luany  signs  of 
frieudship  on  their  part. 

On  Clinton  Golden  lake,  a  very  imorrect  Dominion  Government 
map  in  my  posKOSsion  was  the  can.se  of  our  going  clo.se  on  100  miles 
out  of  our  way.  From  Clinton  Colden  lake  to  Fond-du-lac  on  Great 
Slave  lake,  the  geography  of  the  country  is  well  known,  if  not  very 
accurately  surveyed.  On  Artillery  lake  we  struck  the  green  spruce 
woods  again  ahout  halfway  down,  and  there  wo  bade  a  final  farawell  to 
the  Barren  Northland,  over  which  we  had  journeyed  for  well-nigh  four 
months,  and  which  had  treated  us  so  hospitably.  The  river  flowing 
from  the  foot  of  Artillery  lake  into  Great  Slave  lake  is  only  passable 
for  cinoes  the  first  5  miles  or  so.  beyond  which  distance  the  river  descends 
torrent  fushion  through  a  deep  precipitous  chasm  to  Great  Slave  lake. 

We  had  made  several  short  iiortages  on  the  unlucky  day  of  the 
disastrous  canoe  accidoat,  and  already  it  was  getting  on  for  camping- 
time.  In  lotting  the  canoe  down  a  small  sile  rapid  bj'  a  bow-and-stern 
line,  the  stern  line  parted,  and  the  tail  of  the  canoe  was  quickly  swung 
out  into  the  current.  In  an  instant  it  was  caught  by  the  rapids,  and 
the  bow  line  wrenched  fro  n  the  grasp  of  the  man  who  held  it.  It  all 
happened  in  a  second.  A  cry  of  dtspair  from  one  of  my  men,  and  we 
ran  wildly  down  the  river  in  the  vain  hope  of  the  small  craft  being, 
caught  by  some  side  eddy,  and  so  brought  close  enough  to  the  shore  to 
get  hold  of.  It  shot  the  first  rapid  broadside  on,  even  survived  through 
the  second  without  capsizing.  A  faint  gleam  of  hope  sprang  up  in  my 
breast,  but  only  for  a  second.  A  glance  ahead  down  the  river  quickly 
dispelled  any  sucli  hopes.  The  waters  ahead,  toward  which  the  small 
canoe  was  being  hurried,  were  all  white,  one  broad  expanse  of  seiithing 
foam,  from  which  the  tops  of  black  rocks  protruded  in  ominous  fashion. 
The  next  time  I  lifted  my  eyes  to  look,  the  canoe  Avas  being  tossed  about, 
bottom  up,  amid  oae  sea  of  foam,  and  the  stuff,  such  of  it  as  floated, 
was  being  swept  away  down  to  the  rapids  below  in  scattered  directions. 
My  heart  sank  ;  everything  we  possessed  had  disappeared — all  gone  ! 
Eifies,  guns,  nets,  axes,  instruments,  cameras,  collections  of  geological 
and  botanical  specimens,  note-books,  and  my  precious  photos,  the  result 
of  a  whole  summer's  work  irretrievably  lost!  Even  the  canoe  itself 
was  bom  lost  sight  of,  and  we  were  left  with  absolutely  nothing 
but  the  clothes  wo  stool  in,  still  staring  vacantly  at  the  raging 
river  which  seemel  to  hold  ns  with  a  certain  fascination.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  feel  in  n)y  pockets  for  matches,  and  to  my  joy  I  dis- 
covered nine  dry  reliable  wax  matches,  each  one  of  which  was  good  for 
a  fire.  This  meant  nine  nights'  fire,  anyway.  To  cut  a  long  story 
short,  the  canoe  was  eventually  recovered,  also  a  box,  iti  which  were 
my  note-books  and  diaries  containing  the  record  of  the  journey,  and  a 
few  other  things.     The  loss  of  the  geological  and  botanical  collections. 
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on  which   I   bad  bitent  much  time   and   trouble,  I  particiiUily  regret ; 
tho  loss  of  an  exceptionally  interesting  collection  of  pbotos  I  deplore. 

Bv  the  loss  of  the  rifljs,  guns,  an  I  nets,  we  were  now  without  the 
ni 'uns   of  jtrocuring   food,  and    were   in    the  middle  of   a   very  rough 
coutitty.      Deer  were  plentiful,  and  stool  stupidly  staring  at  us  within 
easy  range;   lish  were  lea])ing  in  the   pools  on  tlio  river,  but  the  means 
of  killing  deir  or  taking  lish  were  gone.     Not  an  enviable  situation   in 
which  to  find  one's  self,  and  a  vc^ry  disastrous  fiuish-ui)  to  an  otherwise 
sucee«s.ful  and  most  enjoyable  jouincy.     Fur  six  days  we  livel  on  what 
cranberries  and  blueberries  we  could  find.     We  then  fell  in  with  the 
Yellow  Knives,  many  of  whom  I  knew.     From  theiu  I  obtained  some 
dried  meat,  s:illicieut  to  take  us  to  Fort  K'esolution  on  Great  SUve  Uke, 
where  we  safely  landed  on  Sopteinber  2">.     At  liisolution  wo  heard  all 
aljout  the  Great  Slave   Lake  Mining  bubble,  whioh  had  finally  burst, 
leaving  many,  1  am  afraiil,  richer  in  ex[)erieQce,  if  not  in  pocket.    'J'bere 
still   being  a  chance  of  rea 'hiug  Athabasca  Liuding  by  open   water,  I 
availed   myself  of  it,  only  remaining  at  Resolution  a  couple  of  days  to 
g(;t  some  very  nece-siry  clothes  and  footgear.     A  fresh  start  for  the 
south  was  made  on  SeptembiT  LJ8,  buc  we  only  reached  as  i'ar  as  Red 
River  ]H)st,  iJo  miles  n  irth  from  Fort  McMurray,  when  the  ice  stopped 
us  on   October    17.     Tne  rest  of  the  journey   was  accomplished  with 
dogs. 

APPEiNDLX. 

(iKOlAiGICAl,    DaIA. 

June  T). — Hocks  at  Eskimo  camp,  near  Marble  isliiad,  large  outcrop  of  dark 
green  schiats  ;  fragments  of  white  qaartzite  along  the  shore.  >!u;-tb  of  this,  for 
some  distance,  no  rocks  in  silu  ;  fragmentary  rocks  scatt.Te  1  around  were  gQciss  of 
varieil  colour,  mostly  light  grey,  containing  black  and  white  mica  in  large  quantities. 
These  specimens  were  smootlied  and  rounded,  aad  have  evidently  beea  traosported. 

June  y. — S  nail  island  oil'  the  coast,  about  5  miles  south  of  the  entrance  to 
Cape  Inlet  :  rocks  in  sifu  grey  gneiss,  cut  iu  ditfereut  directions  by  veins  of  red 
or  flesh-cdloured  g'-a:]iie,  dipping  east  at  a  low  angle.  Wag  island,  composed  of 
light  grey  gneiss  and  some  darker  coluured,  containing  hornblende  horizontally 
lying,  wed  s  noothed  and  grooved  by  glicial  action  :  no  strije  observetl,  but  the  ice 
moved  over  this  pa' t  iu  a  south-south-east  direction;  vegetation  on  island  very  scanty. 

Jane  10. — Neck  of  land  coi  'lecting  Variety  point  with  south  shore  of  Cape 
Inlet  :  similar  gi  eiss,  horizontally  beJded,  cut  by  veins  of  granite:  smoothed  and 
grooved,  but  no  striaii<n.  Hill  to  the  south  on  mainlanl,  siunlar  formation;  dip 
aliucst  vertical,  (ta  the  toj)  of  lull,  an  extensive  heap  of  loose,  smooth,  and 
louniied  boulders,  and  stones  of  iineiss  (terminal  moraine  ?}. 

Jdne  I'J.  -Large  island  iu  l'aj)j  Inlet,  beiring  wcst-soath-wcst  from  Dangerous 
point:  g'leiss  associated  with  red  granite;  in  places  huge  blocks  upheived  and 
thrown  out  of  place  by  frost  action:  beds  dipping  wdst  at  an  angle  of  45^. 
I'uint  isO  miles  west  of  Dangerous  point :  coarse-grained  gneiss  with  granite  ;  dipping 
at  angle  uf  lU  .    Other  pla.os  in  Cape  Inl^t  have  been  noticed  in  Mr.  Tyrrell's  report. 

J  ant  HO. — Arkok  '  i  bay  to  the  south  of  B  jwell  island) :  firs;  signs  of  sandstone 
(led)  formation,  fragmentary  only  ;  no  rock  in  ni'c. 

Jane  27. — West  point  of  Bcwell  island,  betweaii  foath  outle.  of  I'uker  lake  ami 
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Arkok  :  large  outcrop  of  Handstonc;  conglomerate;  very  little  sandstone  pure. 
The  conglomerate  contains  qiiartzite  pebbles,  some  very  large,  very  hard  to  break 
with  an  axe;  di()i)iiig  south-west  at  various  angles.  Fragments  and  large  slabs, 
some  with  ri|)ple-marks  of  jiure  red  sandstone  lying  around,  and  shares  co-nposed 
of  sandstone  <lrhris.  No  oth.T  formation  in  situ,  but  scattered  fragments  and  small 
boulders  of  gneiss  chiefly. 

Jiiiir  30. — South  shore  of  Baker  lake,  opposite  Maur-en-ik-nak.  Exposures 
appear  a  short  distance  inland,  in  the  form  of  large  oval-shaped  mounds,  which  cap 
the  small  hils  rising  from  the  undulating  grass-cove '•ed  flats.  Specimen  4, 
obtained  close  to  camp  fmm  rock  in  situ,  a  schist,  apparently,  though  the  rock  has 
rather  the  character  of  a  fine  or  medium  grained  thin-bedded  gneiss,  of  a  dark  grey 
or  greenish  colour,  breaking  easily  when  struck  with  an  axe,  with  a  sliitey  cleavage  ; 
the  rock  is  cut  by  veins  of  white  quartz,  and  blotched  with  same;  surface  of  rock 
smoothed  and  rounded  ;  dipping  west-north-west  at  an  angle  of  50  .  Another  speci- 
men, also  numbered  4,  from  further  inland:  a  small  exposure,  surface  of  rock 
much  dii-integiated  by  frost;  no  sandstone  in  situ,  but  abundant  evidence  of  this 
formation  existing  in  the  vicinity,  from  the  number  of  rounded  stones  lying  around 
everywhere :  the  small  circular  gravel  terraces,  as  sjen  everywhere  on  the  Barren 
Land,  much  in  evidence;  broad  and  extensive  low  ridges,  generally  flat-topped,  on 
which  are  piles  or  groups  of  stones;  small  beds  and  b inks,  and  lying  around  on 
gravel  surfaces  between  the  numerous  large  and  small  lakes  are  shells  innumerable. 
Jul;/  .'i.  -Took  specimen-!  of  shells,  which  here,  head  of  Arkok,  form  the  sub- 
soil, or,  rather,  a  bed  of  these  shells,  from  H  to  2  feet  thick,  underlies  the  thin 
layer  of  soil,  which  supports  a  growth  of  moss  and  grass.  This  bed  of  shells 
extends  continuously  for  over  a  mile  from  the  shore,  perhaps  further.  For  6  miles 
distant  they  were  still  to  be  seen  at  the  e  Ige  of  and  between  small  lakes — in  fact, 
everywhere  where  the  ground  was  not  covered  by  a  growth  of  moss  and  grass. 
They  were  observed  at  a  height  of  about  100  feet  from  the  lake.  (Specimens  of 
these  shells  and  a  few  rock  specimens  will  be  sent  out  from  Churchill.) 

Juh/  '). — From  head  of  Arkok,  west-north-west  along  Baker  lake  :  more  ex- 
tensive oval  or  mound-shaped  exp  sures  of  similar  rock,  which  now  assume  the. 
character  of  ridges  descending  abruptly  to  the  shore ;  1  md  b,'yond  flit,  with  low 
shores,  cf  vered  with  sandbtone  debris.  Sixteen  mile-i  west-nortl'-west  from  head 
of  Arkok,  at  the  moutii  of  a  small  river:  exposure  of  red  or  reddish-brown  sand- 
stone in  be  1  of  river,  extending  for  80  yards  north  and  south,  and  about  25  yards 
east  and  west ;  beds  1 1  to  2^  feet  thick,  dipping  west  at  an  angle  of  8^.  This  exposure 
is  6  feet  below  the  eiist  luink  of  the  river,  is  smooth  and  striated,  strife  trending' 
south.  One  mile  further  on,  small  mound  or  oval-shaped  outcrop  of  red  sandstone 
close  to  the  shore,  surface  much  affecte  1  by  weather. 

Jul;/  '.*. — Proceeding  along  south  shore  of  Baker  lake,  numerous  expjsures  of 
red  sandstone  along  the  shore.  At  !)  miles  there  is  an  extensive  area  about  half  a 
mile  long  by  2r)0  yards  wide,  covere  I  by  a  tlirov  of  smallish  flat  angular-shaped 
pieces  of  sandstone,  which  lie  in  the  form  of  regular  layers,  or  steps,  as  they  8lo,)e 
towards  the  shore.  Surely  thesj  parts  could  never  hvve  been  swept  over  by  fields 
of  ice  ?  A  curious  rocky  exposure  of  red  sandstone  close  by,  the  .iagj;ed  surfaces  ot 
the  beds  proj-cling  perpend  cularly.  Difficult  to  ascertain  the  dip,  but  the  beus 
facing  north  are  perpendicularly  broken  off.  A  short  distance  further  on,  sand- 
stone beds  dip  south-west  at  an  angle  of  12  \  Two  miles  inland  mound-shaped 
sandstone  hills;  wi  h  the  exception  of  these,  land  is  dead  flat,  with  numerous 
lakes  scattered  aroand. 

July  11. — Along  south  shore  of  Baker  lake  to  mjuth  of  Kazan  river  :  no  rock- 
in  situ  :  sandscoue  boulders  and  debris  abundant. 

July  12  "/('/  14. — East   side  of  mouth  of  Kazvn  river:  no  exposures;  loose 
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;le  sandstone  pure,     boulders,  gravel,  dirt ;  shores  eandy.     S  jveral  miles  to  the  south  Kazau  river  cuts 
very  hard  to  break     through  a  range  of  hills.     Did  not  have  opportunity  of  visiting  them, 
its  and  large  slab?,  ./«///  la. — West  side  of  mouth  of  Kazan  river  :  land  exteading  from  shore  for 

2  miles  inland,  dead,  flat,  and  dotted  witli  small  lak^s  innumerable;  then  rising 
to  a  height  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  long  low  ridge,  as  viewed  from 
away  ea.st ;  sandstone  beds  her  3  showing.  Wherever  sandstone  formation  exists, 
the  land  flit  or  slightly  undulating,  and  grass-covered. 

,hihj  lU.- -Ascended  rising  Und  in  form  of  a  ridge,  which  lies  to  south-west  of 

lalP.      Specirnen  4,     the  mouth  of  Kazan  river,  which  has  an  altitude  of  from  .JOG  to    100  feet  above 

though  the  rojk  has     the  level  of  the  lake.     Exposure  of  sandstone  on   summit  of  ridg-i,  which  has 

neiss,  of  a  dark  grey     the   appearance  of  a  rather  altered  rock.      Dip  ditlicult  to  determine:   all  that 

th  a  slatey  cleavage  ;    could   be  seen  were  small  pieces  of  rock  projecting;  perpendicularly.     Surface  of 

ne;   t-urface  of  rock     the  main  bed  which  showed  was  smoothed  and  rounded;    terraces,  semicircular 

50  .    Another  speci-    or  ritu-shaped,  at   summit  of  ridge,  composed  of  angular  and   irregular  shaped 

ure,  surface  of  rock    fragments  of  sandstone,  some  of  it  differing  from  that  in  situ. 

ant  evidence  of  this  Jtily  21. — On  the  portage  between  King-ak  (which  is  a  deep  bay  to  the  south 

,  stones  lying  around    of  the  mouth  of  river  flowing  from  Schultz  into  Haker  lake)  and  Koo-ook  (which 

?here  on  the  Barren    is  the  name  of  the  river  itself),  wliich  we  struck  L'  miles  up  from  its  mouth,  we 

erally  flat-topped,  on    passed  (jver  several  low  ridges,  all  filspathic  granite,  cut  by  veins  and  associated 

ind  lying  around  on    with  quartz  :  beds  horizontally  lying.     Distauce  across  portage,  5  miles. 

B  shells  innumerable.  Jn/y  22. — Travelled  l-i  miles  up  Koo-oik.     Granitic  formation;  this  granite  in 

irkok,  form  the  sub-    some  places  contain  hornblende,  in  others  it  is  of  a  felspathic  character,  the  felspar 

i  underlies  the  thin    occasionally  being  very  much  in  the  ascendant.     Ridges,  which  run  i)arallel   to 

This  bed  of  shells    river  on  the  south  side  and  about  one  mile  distant,  all  similar,  cut  by  narrow 

further.     For  6  miles   veins,  and  as-oiiated  with  white  quartz,  occasionally  in  large  quantities.   Exposures 

small  lakes — in  fact,    numerous;  beds  mostly  horizontally  placed;  smoothed  and  gnjoved.     North-east 

1  of  moss  and  grass,    side  of  river  not  examined,  but  more  rocky  than  south-west  side. 

lake.     (Specimens  of         July  '2']. — Proceeding  up  Koo-ook.    Scattered  fragments  along  the  shore,  giving 

mrchill.)  -evidence  of  a  new  formation  in  the  vicinity,  which  we    struck   after   travelling 

iker  lake :  more  ex-  4   miles — a    greenish    or   grey-coloured    schist,   having   a   very   slatey  cleavage. 

ich  now  assume  the  Large  exposures  along  ridges  siuth-west  of  the  river;  gonaral  dip  of  beds  nearly 

yond  flit,  with  low  vertical.     A  short  distvnee  further  on,  this  rock  is  cut  by  a  vein  of  white  quartz 

lorth-west  from  head  10  feet  thick,  and  in  many  places  by  smaller  veins.     At  13  miles  the  river  cuts 

reddish-brown  sand-  through  this  rodi  to  a  depth  of  83  feet ;  the  rock  on  south  side  is  deeply  grooved 

and  about  25  yards  by  glacial  action.     A  short  distance  inland,  large  slabs  have  ln-en  uplifted  from 

of  8^.    This  exposure  the  matrix  by  the  action  of  frost,  and  are  left  sticking  up,  resembling  large  slabs 

iated,  strije  trending  of  slate  upended. 

rop  of  red  sandstone        Jn^y  '-4.— -Weil  on  7  miles  up  Koo-ook.     Rocks  similar  schists,  at  one  place 

dipping  south-3ast  at  an  angle  of  tiO". 
nerous  exp>sure8  of        Jn/i/  25. — Reached  the  rapids  near  oas'  cud  of  Schultz  lake  after  travelling 
ive  area  about  half  a  2   miles.     Just  abova    the    rapid,  granitic    firiuation   .again.      Similar,    although 
Hat  ant^ular-shaped  varying  slij;htly   m  character,   to  the  rocks  on  Kin.;-a'<:  portage.     One  outcrop 
r  steps,  as  they  8lo,ie  appeared  to  be  a  granitoid  gneiss.     Extensive  exposures  on  both  sides  of  river. 
swept  over  by  fields  Dip  of  becis  at  one  place  north  2o"  W.  at  an  angle  of  40^.    East  end  of  Schultz  lake, 
the  j.igj;ed  surfaces  ot  granitoid  gneiss:  10  miles  up  the  like  on  north  side,  and  a  short  distmoe  inland, 
the  dip,  but  the  beiH  exposure  of  very  coarse-grained  red  or  brown  sandstone.     Oa  the  top  of  these  beds, 
ice  further  on,  sand-  and  also  neir  by,  rented  .some  huge  circular  chunks  of  conglomerate,  in  which  were 
nland  mound-shaped  embedded  large  quarlzite  pebbles,  some  of  tiiem  the  size  of  a  miti's  head, 
flat   with  numerous       ./^//// 2(i. — Deliyeii  by  heavy  head  winds;  to  )k  a  walk  back  f'-oni  camp,  i.e. 
nortii-east.    Rocks,  conglomerate  j)red<jminatiiig,  containing  usual  quartzite  pebbles, 
azan  river  :  no  rock^  A  few  exposures  of  rcJ-brown,  very  coarse-grained,  quartzitic  sandstone. 

'Inly  31, — East  e  id  of  Aberd"en  lake.     Rocks  in  situ  ;  conglomerate  and  s.and- 
no  exposures;  loos-/ stone,   tliick  and  liorizuntally  bedded.      Proceeding  along  n  )rth  shore   as  far  as 
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Kok-ok-tuUi;:.  wliiie  Kiindstoiie  J(jA/'/.s.      (Kek-ek-ti'lli;^,  liy   the  way,  i.s  whore  tin   half  a 
l)ooba'iiit  river  eiitn-s  Aberdeen  lake.)  cijiil'ii 

Aiii/nst  ;;. — r>e'.\veen  Kek-ek-teliii;  and  mouth  nf  l)oobaiuit  river.  HoiiMcrs  on  cruinl 
tlio  Blure  very  varied,  <;ranitic  pre  lo.ninalin.;  ;  alsu  t^oriie  of  gneiss,  greenstone,  very  ( 
angular  (jiiartzite,  conglniiierate,  saiidstune,  etc.  A> 

Aii'/iisl  '). — No  rucks  ill  sidi  until  to-d.ay  at  noon,  when  we  were  .'1 5  niiljs  u*    which 
the  Ark-e-leenik  (  riielcw)  river:  outcrop  of  line-grained,  j)urply  oloured  sandstoui'.  12  mi 
dippin.;  north  1")°  E.  at  a  i  angle  of  30°  in  bed  of  river:  surface  of  rock  much  j  Jggc'    the  fo; 
and  broken.     It  occurs  on  norti-east  side  of  rivt'r,  and  is  of  considerable  extent:  south 
the  high-cut  banks,  letA-een  which  the  river  flow.s,  are  of  s;uid  and  loam;  outcroj  -  of  a  fo 
of  ro3k  on  hills  8t)iue  distance  away  to  the  soulh-eaU,  ])robably  sandstone.  biolili 

Awjust  11.— No  rock  in  situ  uitil  tt-diy.  We  have  been  passing  through  i  W^h  o 
very  Hat  and  occasionally  unduliting  country,  without  not  even  a  small  hill  ii.  evrie;i 
eight.  It  is  evideutly  sandstone  all  through.  11  jd  and  white  sandstone  debn-  ^^^  riv 
scattered  aloag  both  shores.  Exposure  of  white  san  Istoue,  very  thin  and  hori-*g*'''u  ; 
zontally  bedded,  in  the  bed  and  on  both  sides  of  river,  e.Ktending  for  about  2n  in  a  co 
yards  (this  woul  I  be  about  i)t  miL's  up  the  Ark-e-leeiiik  river).  -^'" 

Aufjui^f   I'J. — Camj)  about    I'M  miles  \ip  the  Ark-c-leeaik,  2  miles  above  ou-turoug 
camp  of  last  night,     llori/ mtally  and  thick-bedded  red  sandstone,  well  shown  \i^^^  ^^ 
precipitously  cut  b.ink  on  west  side  of  river,  and  similar  expjsures  were  seen  .i  white 
a  dozen  or  more  dilVerent  jilaces  passed  to-day.     Sjme  of  these  cut  banks  e.vposi  ^ock  or 
the  sandstone  beds  to  the  depth  of  50  feet :  they  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  river  ^'^  ""' 
Stratification  well  shown  in  many  of  ihem.     Near  camp  of  last  night,  outcroj^'^i'^''  ' 
on  the  top  of  a  sma'l  longith,  low  hill,  cast  of  river,  appeared  white — probiblvJ^^Dctio 
white  sandstone,  but  possibly  limestone;  small  fragments  of  the  latter  noticed  u:.P'*ce  a 
the  small  circular  terraces  iiot  fa:*  distant.     Did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  visi''*'^''''  ^ 
the  hill.     Twelve  miles  up  the  river  from  camp,  many  large  loose  boulders  pi:n.^''^®  "y 
up  by  the  ice  on  east  side  of  river;  to.ne  of  tlnm  beautiful  specimens  of  graniti ''"•''  '•'^ 
others  of  gneiss;  greenstone  noticed.     But  the  large  majority  of  the  boulders  wer.*  ^^''^  * 
of  a  kind  of  hardened  shale,  surfaces  of  which  wjre  a  dullish  white  and  resemble.  "**^y  '^ 
limestone  on  the  outsi  le ;  in  form  they  were  mos.ly  angular,  but  the  edge*  werS°fo*'  ^ 
smoothed  and  rounded.  point,  S 

Auijusf  13. — Continuing  up  the  river,  we  pa.sfel  on  the  east  side  of  the  rivt-r  a:      .   "^ 
exposure  of  thin-bedded,  horizontally  placed  red  sandstone,  deeply  and  distinct],         ^ 
scoiel,  striii3  south-east ;  parts  of  the  surfaces  bjrc  ripple-markings.  "'' 

August  10. — About  170  mile;  up  the  Ark-e-leenik  river,  approaching  a  range  ij^      ^^^ 
hills  of  moderate  height,  which   it  entered  througli  a  short  g  >rge  after  we  ha  .    ^^^^ 
travelltd  4  miles.     An  almost  precipitous  hill,  abo  it  GOO  feet  in  height,  con fiiu'' "*    " 
the  river  on  the  left-hand  side  at  this  spot,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  one  confute  ^ 

mass  of  large,  loose  white  sandstone  frag(nents,  which  have  fallen  and  slipped  fror.  "' 

above,  where  the  rock  is  in  situ,  horizontally  bedded.     A  s,)ur  or  ridge  from  tl. 
hill  or  peak  extiuls  up  the  river  for  some  distance,  and  is  of  the  s.ime  formati":'  }■ 

Character  of  country  bi'vond  gorge  extre;nely  sandy,  the  sand  being  beautifuh'  . 
white.     About  7  miles  beyond  the  gorge  the  Ark-e-leenik  river  divides,  the  lir."^       ^' ' 
branch  cutting  its  way  through  thick  beds  of  horizontally  Iving,  red  and  whit^ 
chiefly  white,  s.andstone,  and  tlows  oil'  in  a  south-east  direction,  the  smiUer  branc.  '  , 

which  I  followed,  taking  a  south  aiid  chanj;ing  course.     1  shall  refer  to  this  now  '    .  ^    ' 

the  west  branch  of  the  Ark-e-lcenik.     A  hill  lying  to  the  west  between  the  gor/       ^^^ 

his  roc 

and  the  forks,  a  typically  glaciated  sandstone  hill.  „ 

AiujHst  17. — We  now  ascended  the  main  Ark-e-leenik  river  for  a  distance  " 

182  miles.     Proceeding    up  the  weste  n   branch,  white  sandstone  formation  vc  ■' 

evident,  river  cutting  i's  way  through  thick  beds  at  several   places.     At  3  mil  .'^' 

from  the  forks  a  f.iU  of  o  feit,  white  sandstone  bjds  horizjntally  placed  expose  S'^t 
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le  way,  is  whore  tin  half  a  mild  beyond,  a  fine  fall  of  30  foet  ;  horizontal  beds  of  wliitr  .•fandstoiie  cut  pre- 
cipitously for  a  distance  of  loO  yards,     llick  appears  to  be  very  soft,  and  easily 
it  river.     Boulders  o;i  crumbles;  surface  on  east  or  north  side  of  fall,  noar  the  edge,  well  smoothed  and 
f  gneiss,  greenstone,  very  distinctly  striated,  stiiie  S.  'JO"  E. 

Aui/iisf.  IS. — .Vt  last   wo  com'  (ju  a  change  from   the  everlasting  .sanlstone, 

we  were  '-''i  iniliis  u'  which  fornntion  continue  t  the  whole  way  up  the  Ark-e-b.'enik  river.  At  about 
ly  coloured  aandstoni-.  12  nules  the  western  branch  outs  through  a  thick  beil  of  gabbro  (V).  which  extends  in 
B  of  rock  raucii  j  »g"ei   the  form  of  a  dee.)ish  ^orge  for  200  yards;  this  rock  is  vtry  massive,  beds  dipping 

coiniderable  extent  south  at  an  angle  of  (W.  l>03k  varies  in  character,  some  of  it  having  the  appe  iraucc 
d  and  loatn  ;  outcru]  -  of  'i  foliated  rock  on  the  (ritside.  Quartz  v^-ry  much  in  thea-(en<lant  in  some  cases  ; 
ly  sandstone.  biolite  in  others.     In  i)laces  the  rock  is  largely  compose  1  of  a  tltsb-coloured  stuff, 

!ea  passing  tlirough  ^  w'^''  "^'"'y  *  t'^'"  Jayt'""  of  the  mitrix  rock  appearing.     A  dark  grten  rock  is  much  in 

even  a  smull  hill  ii.  ©videiice  in  many  cases.     Twenty  feet  or  more  of  this  formation  is  cut  through  by 
hite  sandstone  ddbri-  t^*-  river  at  this  spot.     II  ilf  a  mile  beyond,  the  confounded  white  sandstone  appears 
'   very  thin  and  hori-*g'i'"  5  *  thought  that  we  had  .seen  the  List  ol  it.     Hige  chunks  are  piled  around 
tendin'^  for  about  -"  ^^  ^  confa.sed  mass  in  a  small  gorge,  the  rock  itself  also  being  seen  in  sifa. 
j,.N  August   ill. — A  very  short  distance  beyond  this  small  gorge,  the  river  tlows 

ik  2  miles  above  ou'^^^'^'Jo'i  a  deep  gorge  40  to  10 j  feet  deep.  At  the  conimeacement  of  this  gorge, 
dstone  well  shown  ii  *°*^  extending  for  a  distance  oF  500  yards,  the  b<'  Is  cut  through  are  now  the  familiar 
ixiosures  were  seen  ii  ^l^'te  and  reddish  sandstones  cont  lining  quart/.'te  pe')bles,  mostly  smiU  ;  same 
lese  cut  banks  exnofen;''*^^  ^"^  ^"^^^  sides  of  the  river.  Uu  the  no-th-east  side  beds  are  thin  and  horizontal ; 
)0th  sides  of  the  river  •'^  t'^"'  south-west  side  beds  are  thick  and  falsely  be  Med.  Beyond  this  sandstone, 
of  last   nicht    outcrni  ^^^'^'' '^'•^'^''^'^*^ '^P  •'^'^^  y'^''''*'» '''^' '^ormation  changes  ;  Laurentian  gneiss  appe ir.^    The 

eired  white i)robiblvJ"^'^''^'on  of  the  two  formations  is  not  very  distinct,  for  a  small  landslide  hn.s  taken 

f  the  latter  noticed  ui.P'*''^  ^^  ^^''^  ^I'"^  ^■^''^  ^'^^  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  soil  is  very  apparent ;  the 
an  onportunitv  to  visi'™^'^''  ^^^^y  ^  ''i  of  the  sandstone  and  the  reddish  purple  of  the  new  formation  lie 
■<Te  loose  boulders  iii.it^*'^®  ^y  *'**-^^'  ^^^  gneiss  extends  up  the  gorg^;  for  a  mile,  and  above  it  again  crops 
rsnecimens  of  (rcaniti*'^*'' ''•'^^^^"^'"o  ^^'■*'' ^P  small  side  giilchei  wtiich  adjoin  the  ii?er.     This  rock  has 

V  of  the  boulde'rs  wer*  ^^^^  distinct  foliation  on  the  outside,  more  so  than  when  broke  i.     Breaks  with  a 

1  white  and  resemble. *^**^y  cleavage.    It  is  much  broken  up,  up-ende  1,  and  generally  jumbl'd  about  in  the 
but  the  edeei  wtr8°'^o*>  ^^'  '^'1'*'  ^^^^  ^^  '^  ^^O'  i^'r^  '^^^'■'■i  a'most  vertical.     Width  of  river  at  this 
point,  SOO  fee'.    Loose  rocks  of  gneiss  scatterei  around  f  jr  2  miles  beyond  the  gorge. 

^    . ,      .  ^1       .  Anqusf  20. — Travelle  I  12  miles  up  the  river.     Gneiss  cro,)s  out  all  along  in  bed 

ast  side  of  the  riVcr  a:  .  .     •'      ,  ,      ,         ,  '     .       .      ,  .     , .' .        ^    ,  "^ 

,      ,         ^  H"  f     il-     '^^^'''  ^'^o  at  several  othe'  jjlaces,  varying  in  character  in  diueient  places. 

,   ,.  Aiii/ust21i. — Proceedcl  ui)  river  to  small  lake.     Rocks  here,  red  granite  (fels- 

"  "  ,  .  pathic);  very  rocky  country.    Took  a  long  walk  in  afternoon  ;  rocks  all  the  same — 

approaching  a  range  i'   ,...,,        '       ,,,i,r  /-,•■. 

.  ."  ,    red  granite  J/i  s(<M,  and  scitterei  boulders  and  Iragra3nt8.    Gneiss  does  not  appear  t/i 

)rt   f^  ^r^-'G  3.it6r  wc  Iiii       c?  '  o  l  l 

r    '^•°i    •  1..         c    uYu,  but  boulders  and  fragments  of  it,  irregular,  angular,  and  sharp-edgel ;  plentiful, 
feet  m  height,  confiin       '  ^  ,^.,      r.      .  ,       ,    ^p      ■?  t       i  «  .       j         i 

,  .  ,   .  ,.  Aiuiust  22. — tourteeii  and  a  half  miles  up  river.     Land  very  li.it  and  sandy, 

which  IS  one  contu>t  ,•/  ,  ,  ,  ...         ,  ,      i,    •       •  *     r      -i      u   j      r     j  •  ^u 

.  ..  ,    ,.        ,  |.     lome  high  sand  hills  and  knolls  in  vie, v.     At  5  mile!,  beds  of  red  granite  are  cut  by 

. ."      :        ^,  I  thick  vein  of  white  quartz,  in  which  nothiog  i-i  visible.     Vein  running  north  and 
)ur  or  ridge  from  tl,  n  •     .•  ,•  „     •  ,       -.,,,.         ,        „,,  .  ,, 

e   ■,  r         ■•    iOUth  (true)  in  Ijrm  ol  a  small  riJue   (0  yards  by  lo  vards.      ihis  was  o.i  soutli 

of  the  s.ime  formatK:  . J       n    ■  ,^  ,       .    i  •      -i  '  ,■      i  .      "     ^   i     i  , 

,   ,    .       ,        ,.,    iide  of  river.     One  and  a   iKilt  mile  lurthe:  uii,  outcrop  of  dirk  grey  rock:  very 
sand  being  beautifui.    .^  .  .      ,.,  •   .  ,,        ..  ,  ,      •  .      ,  r. 

,.    .  1       .1      1       jrittle,  and  soiits  up  into  small  sections  when  tappe  I  with  the  av.     Outcrop  in 
1 /er  divides   tiie  lir'j* 

,    .  ,'      3     1  Oed  of  a  small  stteam.  c  uning  in  from  the  .^outh  ;    exposure  abjut  -10  vards  in 

V  Iving,  red  and  whit  v      •       ..    .,  x- ',>  i       ,•    .  .     ,  .      •>        •  i'        i 

"     ~  *u  11      u       , 'Xtent,  di2)ping  S.  60    L.  at  an  angle  oi  oo  .     At  12  miles  river  cuts  through  a 

on,  tiie  sm viler  oranc     .      .  t  •    •  \  i  ■         i  i  i  !■  i 

,,      r     ^    ^i  •  led  ot   Laurentian   or  granitoid   gneiss,  mostlv  grev  in   colour,  but  some  re  Idnh  : 

lall  refer  to  this  now       .  ,,,,,,,,,  ■      ',      x^"    .     ,  , 

^,    ,  .,  lonzontally  be  ice  1,  smoothed,  but  not  striated.    Noticed  several  small  outcroi)s  oi 

west  between  the  ^or.  j  i  i  i 

"     his  rock  yesterday  and  this  morning,  but  the  chief  for.natiia  is  the  red  granite. 


river  for  a  distaucu 
idstone  formation  vi'' 
al  pi  ices.     At  3  ni: 
;jntaUy  placed  expose 


.'he  curious  balance  1  stones  ob.serve  i  to-d;iy  for  the  tir.st  tiQiC. 

August  25. — Travelled  (5  miles.     Barren  l.iud  here  terribly  rocky     miles  of  loose 
ockB  and    boulders;  red  granite  and  granitoid  gn  iss.     But  I  had  little  tim:  t> 
,  eologize,  fjr  I  iiad  to  hunt  up  the  blessed  river,  which  we  had  1  >st  in  a  lake. 
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AuffHst  2H. — Ciuii|)  at  Hmall  lake  Isadinj^  into  Kasbi  lake.  Small  outcrop  o 
mica  f chist ;  a  fmnoth  low  rock,  full  of  small  wator-liolep,  slopiug  gently  to  water 
edge ;  other  rocks  Hiirao  an  bcf.^re,  chiefly  granite, 

Auyusl  2!». — Sjutli  side  of  t'le  divide  (a  short  distance  cast  of  Clinto  CoUle 
lake).  Oiiarizitic  <irey  f^ranite,  dipping  south-east  at  an  angle  of  75  ;  red  graniti 
aho  in  evidence  a  short  distance  e\st.  L  .Jt  siglit  of  l.aurentian  gneiss,  but  it  nia 
be  present.     Had  but  little  time  to  look  around,  as  I  was  busy  portagiiii^. 

JiiynstSl. — Fine-grained  bapalt(?)  diorite  (?)  obtained  from  a  bighish  rock 
iidand,  north-east  end  of  Clinton  Gulden  lake,  rock  sloping  south-east  to  water' 
edge,  smoothed  and  striated,  stri.o  south-south-east;  island  7  miles  west  from  e,i- 
end  of  lake. 

September  1. — North-west  end  of  Clinton  Colden  lake.     Rocks,  grey  granite  ; 
great  deal  of  it ;  country  very  rocky. 

Sejilemlirr  Li. — Went  up  strait  between  Aylmer  and  Clinton  Colden  lakes  ;  coarse 
grained  biotite,  ijuartzitic  grey  granite.  Biotite  occurs  in  small  chunks,  and  the  rue 
is  very  full  of  it  in  smaller  pieces.  Iljcksmucb  displaced,  and  a  rough  couiitrv 
Some  of  the  granite  is  red,  in  which  felspar  is  very  much  in  evidence. 

I'^eji/cmliiT  ;;. — Along  the  south  shore  of  Clinton  C  ilden  lake.  Hugefragraentar 
rocks;  where  the  rock  is  in  situ  it  is  smooth  (water  Arorn  and  slopes  to  the  water 
elge;  no  striation  or  grooves.  The  rock  appears  to  have  ii  certain  foliation,  an 
is  associated  with  ijuartz  in  places;  this  rock,  which  I  failed  to  classify,  and  tY 
grey  biotite  granite  are  the  distinctive  rocks  a'ong  the  shore  passed  to-day. 
two  places  the  rock  dips  north  at  a  high  and  low  angle. 

Si'}iteinher  5.  Six  miles  south  of  narrows  leading  from  Clint  )n  Colden  lake,  siin 
lar  rock  to  that  on  the  King-ak  portage  (July  L'l)  -pink  felspathic  granite.  Hue 
slojiing  to  water's  fdge  ;  no  definite  dip  and  no  strii,  but  smoothed. 

Sej>fcmher  (1.  River  be'ween  Clinton  Colden  lake  and  Artillery  lake,  grey  ai. 
felpathic  granite  occurs  along  the  banks.  In  places  the  country  is  of  a  very  san/; 
nature. 

Sepbiriber  7. — Twenty-two  miles  south  from  bead  of  Artillery  lake,  and  on  tl 
west  side.     This  rock  (specimens  have  been  lost,  of  course)  occurs  all  along  the  we 
shore  to  our  present  camp,  which  is  ;5()  miles  from  the  head  of  the  lake,  the  grt 
and  felspathic  granite  only  occasionally  appearing.  I  cilleditanalt3rod  limestone  i 
There  are  large  outcrops  of  it  all  along;  quartz  being  much  in  evidence  in  veil, 
pebbles,  and  small  chunks.     Oa  the  outside  of  the  rock  the  quartz  appears  in  quet 
shaped  excrescences,  which  run  along  in  the  form  of  ridges,  giving  the  rock  a  band: 
appaarance.     The  matrix  is  brown  on  the  outside,  grey  inside  ;  ve:y  hard.     Ambe 
coloured  quartz  crystals  in  the  form  of  sexagonal  pyramids,  also  milk-white  ditt 
were  very  common,  and  some  beautiful  specimens  were  taken.     The  rock  it-t 
reminded  me  of  the  boul  lers  foimd  on  the  Ark-e-leenik  river  (August  12).     Tb 
boulders  appeared  to  be  composed  of  a  hardened  shale,  and  were  a  dullish  white 
the  outside,  and  this  rock  has  a  brown  appearance  on  the  outside,  but  to  the  e; 
they  apjieared  to  I13  of  the  same  composition.     At  the  foot  of  the  Artillery  lake, 
the  outlet,  there  is  a  vein  of  discoloured  quartz   containing   large  quintities 
iron.     I  have  a  specimen  of  this  ;  the  rocks  were  granitic  again,  and  this  was  i. 
last  pl.ice  where  any  n}tice   was  tiiken  of  the   rocks,  for  oar  trouble  then  co: 
menced. 

Slave  lake  has  by  this  time  been  fully  reported  on.  Sandstone  occurs  on  so: 
of  the  islands  near  Fond-du-lac. 

In  t'le  foregoing  notes,  on  the  days  which  ave  missed,  it  mu5t  be  supposed  th 
.the  formation  of  the  jirevious  day  or  days  continued,  or  else  that  no  rocks  were  n, 
with.  Th, 're  were  no  fo;s'ls  t)  be  found  in  the  sandstone,  altlnu^h  I  searcli 
diligent'}'  for  Iheru  at  several  places. 
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lli'iii.iik*. 


e  cast  of  Llinto  Lolde  30-04  .(t  in  m 


ike.     Small  outcrop  nj    '    '       !    ! 
loping  gently  to  water  3-,:;;;:::^ ',', 

30'2H  ID-aii     I 

Wiii.l  \. 
-     Warm  iliiv,  alml  \V 

gle  ot  (.)   ,  red  granu'g^.j.,.,,,,,,,  ^^  _    w,,,,,  s, 

itiao  cnei-8,  but  it  nia  30-03  in  o^  m  —    an  mile-  -(iiii;i  <.t  k-khh 

"  .  30'l;i    .III  Mfi     —       C'lMll    iimI  Cinllilv,   «ill.|  s 

isv  pi)rtagiiii;.  ao-n  jit^n  iH  -      ■ 

from  ahighish  rock;  «:J^  ^;-;P;  _ 
g  south-east  to  water'  2»'8i  .'••  tm  ih  — 
7  miles  west  from  ea-  jq.^m  09  (,«  u  — 


t,<ft  Chtirrllill. 

I '.lilt  alxl  iloinly.  u  iijil  N.  W 


■I" 


lliliiii.l  tioiii  KMkliii.i  |iiiiiii . 
h>Uiuii.  |ii.iiii  '.I      A  I>li7.'/.ai'.|. 

„  ni'iilli'  bii'fzi'  N.W. 

,,  »lii.|    N.IO.,    iliii  l< 

ami  fiiio»iii|i. 
«iii.|    .N.W.,   iiluvv 
Ink  Hiiil  ilr  rtint(. 


Ilhi. 


I.i  It  Kslilino  iidiiit.     Wiiiil  S.K,, 

iiillil  aiiil  I  Imiilv. 
WImI  S.K.,  ilMir,iiMl  ;li.ilil\-. 
Wiml    N it    N.K.,   ii.nl    anil 

clnllilv. 

^\  iiiil  S   W,.  (lull  ami  rliiiuiN . 

30'0u -jii  yo '^^    ri(>     Wiinl    N.W.,  tliawliii;   in  iilti  r- 

11.1'. II 


29*9H  -.'.i  il.'i  IJ 

llocka,  grey  granite  ;   2»-94  .<.•  yr.  \i 

29-87  jy  yd  '.ill 
)n  Cohlen  lakes  ;  coarst  «»-86 .;  • «"  ^' 
lall  chunks,  and  the  rue  29-8n  -yy.-i  .,'•. 
,  and  a  rougii  couiitrv 

1  evidence.                             '30'04  .KIOH  a.'    i;D  Win.l  W.,  umm  ami  -lumy. 

ike.     Hucefraajraentar  30-02  iooii  Is  —  Wimi  n.w  ,  iiiii.ri.vriM.  rcrm 

'          °       ,"'  iiiiiiit. 

nd  slopes  to  the  water  .^9.92 .j.nn, .^o  Wimi    s.k.,   lin.'     i.,(\  ■(.■riii 

a  certain  fbUation,  an  jj.^g^,,,,^,  ^H;;'- .,,    ^^„.,,„,^    ,,„^^,.    ,„ 

ilod  to  classify,  and  th  aiMii.i.ni. 

,                        1  i      J                 29-9H  .IK  17  ir.    —  Wind   >.K.K.,  waiiii   .m.l   lia/v 

hore  passed  to-day.     .'.  ,,ii  Maiiiio  i.si.u.ii 

30-2U  ;mill  .js    i;:i  Wiml   >  ,    liii.'  aiil    laiin,   »miw 
la^t  ini'lt  njf. 

'lint  )n  Cjlden  lake,  sim  29-96 -.y  811 -jM  —  wimis.w.    Lcii  MaiMo  lak.., 

,  .               .            ,,  aiiivi'd  Haki  rs  lnnlaiid. 

elspathic  granite.     Jiut  29.7.j.j<,  7,1,,  ._  ^\j,i,i  n.w.,  pnti..  iiur/.r,  16 

mooineu.                                 29-«7 -ui;,-,  :t:i   _  Wind  W.,  ln.t  and  liiii;lii.    W.ij; 

Artillery  lake,  grey  ai.  i>iaiid. 

.        „        '  "     •'       ,  i.9-68 -y  74  ;14   —  ;  Nil  «iml,  i"-rl.(t   d.iv.     \  aintv 

(untry  is  ot  a  very  sam:                   '  1    ,„,int. 

29-6H '^yi;;) -^1     7.i  (jriilli' >.  liric/.r. 

.!  I  ill 

Lrtillery  lake,  and  on  t:  sunj  

^              -'                                      '-29-6(1 -yC?  :i:t    .  Wind   .S  W.,    dull    ami    ri.iii.iy. 


Dat. 


.lillV 

I.' 

1:1 

14 

I.-. 
HI 


iy 

.0 

■J  I 

2:t 
•J  I 


.11 

:il 

.\1IU. 

1 


^  an 


it)  mark!*. 


accurs  all  along  the  wt 


l.idt  Narif'ty  ii.niit 


a<l  nf   thp   lake    the  "rJ'^''^'' -'•'■**•' --  ^^  N''"' I  an^i  run.- [.uint. 

it  an  altered  limestone  1  !  somii-Aot  .d  nanufnins  p..ini. 

,      .             .,             .                29-6U  iy"):)  J4  fi-'  Uaiii,    luavv   siiuwcr    in    ultui- 

ich  in  evidence  in  veil,  I  i,,,,,,,. 

quartz  appears  in  quen";'*;;;;:!;^:;;;  ;.;:  \Vi.MW.,duii;clea>incv,.„i„g. 

i^ivinf  the  rock  a  bind  '29-73 '.iytiy -24  -  SkilT  of  smiw  in  niuminf:,  near 

°         "        1       J         A      I    i  Ni.rlli  livi'v,  (I.ipo  inl.-t. 

de  ;   ve.'y  hard.      Amm  29-60  29Bii:u  —  Wiml  W.  ;  lim.  mar  .stony  pi. int. 

^    also  milk-white  ditt''^'"'^-*^' '•'■'■'•  -  WindS.W,.  lim..  gL^ntle  tjn.i«>. 

19,  also  miiK  wuiLB  "'^S.^9.7ii  .^y.^u  .j.j  g.,  wind  N.W.,  lino.    Nt-ar  mouth 

taken.     The  rock  it^ti       ,  ,1  t^.ioi^ii  liv.r. 

,,              .    -.,s        M'l     '29-72 'jg-^O  3'.i  —  VaiiabU' livitil  airs,  tine.    Ilinvt.ll 

ver  (August  1'-').     Inn        |  ..lami 

wprfl  1  dullish  white    ,29-82  ;!0-ti4  us  ~  Wiml  N.W.  ;  rain  last  ninlit. 

were  a  aUllLsn  WUItt    l3Q.oY';tn()4  :t-  tu  No  um.l,  lin...     Hal<irlaUi'. 

outside,  but    to  the  e'  30-02  :illiiy:i4  C.i  WimlS.K.,  strdm,'.     M.iUcr  lake. 

,    ,        ,     ,.,,          1    1      '  3()-13:tiil:!3,-.  —  Wind  .S.t;.,  gi'.illi'. 

of  the  Artillery  lake,  30-18  :iu  i;; -.ly 

lintr    liircTA    nliintities     30-04  2'.iy7  111  Cii  Wind  S.,  strong ;  wcatlnr  tiin'. 

ling   urge  quinuiies    29.98:.^.,  e:  ;,„  _  ■  wind  s.,  aiod,.-iate. 

again,  and  this  was  i.  29-6i|2y43  36;  63  I 

O.ir    trouble    then    C0l|29-67  •2y-r)8  28!  -  1  wind    N  W..   strong,    clondv  ; 

,          '               j  '     still  at  cat-t  tiid  ol   llaki'r  lakr. 

29-60  -29  C2;i6  ,19  ; 

andstonc  occurs  on  so:  '29-62 -^yru  :iti  m  Wind  n.w.,  >tioiig. 

-29-«:i  2y7.i  ;!li  fi:!  -  Wind  -N.W.,  dull  and  tloiidy. 
29-88  -jii-yii:!?'  tij 

it  raUit  be  supposed  th  a9-8«  ^y^i,  :18  72  Win  1  S.E.,  l.ot  ;  sunny  in  morn- 

'^'  ii  •'.  oviT(M.-t  in  I'vcning. 

e  that  no  rocks  were  1:  29-67  jy-ot.:  62  Wimi  N.w. ;  rain  laM  mgiit. 


y 
HI 
11 

12 
1.1 
14 
I.". 
HI 
17 
IM 
HI 
■-1) 
■Jt 
.>■> 

•23 


•2.S 
■-9 
i'.U 


■jy-TO  29(18  —    —     wind  S.,  tine. 

•2y:ii  .y  (iH  411    ;,'i     Wind  S.S.W.     .Moutli  of  Ka/.aii 

river 
■.y-7,'i  29  m7  42     -     Wind  N.X  W.,  ruin  Iti  morning. 

Moiitli  of  Ka/i,M  ilvcT. 
:iOO:i  29112  ty    :>•^     Wiml  N. N.W, 
•j.,.«M  ■.•yx,-.  »!    72     still  .It  moiitli  of  Kazan  rIviT. 
,111  iiu:i(iii4  .:»    (H     Wind  N.W,,  line. 
3iiMi  29  tut.)    73     No  Himl,  very  hot, 
2y  7H  2yti.t  »2    —     Wind     K.       siaitid  we.«t  from 

Ka/.aii  rh  ir. 
2y.'.8  29-n2  42    —     Wiml   N.K.,  tliit  k  mist.      \\  I'st. 

end  ilaki'r  l.tkc. 
.972  29  71;—    t!4      Mho.      Wfst  .lid  id' Ilaktr  lako 
2yM)  ■.yiiii  ;|7    —      Wltid  \\  . 
•.91)1  29  till  4'    — ■ 

2y-7o.y4l3M    —     Italn  ill  evening. 
•.9:i7  2!r43  4t>  Wind  N.W.;  rain  lii>.t  niglif. 

■.yi7  2!';i0.iii    —     K.i-*!  end  of  Silnilt/.  lake, 
■.yi.i  .y..'!  4 1    .")2     Heavy  rain-storm    in    iiiirnlng 

troii'i  S.K. 
29;:ii-.y  i;i3;i    :i<     Wind  W.,  light. 
291!' 2912.14    :>\      Kain. 
■.yi.^i  ■.9-H13,'i    ,19      Wind      N.W.       W  e-f     ,iid     ol 

S(  hult/  lake. 
-ylsoy|H32      -     Wind    W.NW.      Ka>t   eii.l    of 

.\hirdei  n  lake. 

■.y.n  2y:iii  .9    .'.4     Strong  .N.W  and  S\. N.W  .  winds 

the  hi-t  lew  days. 
2y4,'i  2y-;;ii  .I-    ,mi  ,  Strong   W.N.W      On   .Vherdeen 

lake. 
2y:i(i  26:1:1  4;i    —  ,  Sti gN.W.K.    West  eml  .Vl>.r- 

deen  lake 
■j'.i  Hi  jy-Trt  :;9    .">8     Commemed    ascent    of    .\rU  e 

leenlk  river  (,iheU'w  deretli  of 

Hack). 
.9'7l'  2y72  2' 

■.9-7.',  oyii,'.  4  4    —     Wind  N.P:..  liu'ht  ;  very  fine. 
2ytil  2y4«  411    -■      Wind    ^,h.,    light.      Ascending 

.Ark  e  leenik. 
•.y.'.ii -.y^:!  :iy    —     I'ravelling  west    toward-   Hreat 

SlaM'   lake 

•.y44-.y43  47    o:t  Wind  N.K. 

2y-4:  294.1  4.'>    -  wind  N.l-;.,  sliowery, 

•.9-4:i  29:ili41    ."i;i  I'ine. 

•.y  :iy2.v2:i  37    —  I'iiie. 

29-211  29- Hi  ,I7     —  !■  Inc. 

■.y21  2y'2il  .1"     —  I'ine. 

2y2.i  28 ',18  ,10    •—  Hine. 

28  y.t2S-s7  4-    —  .Mtiliide  777  Icet. 

2(<»8  2880  49,  Travelling  west  and  asceiuling. 

2:1-78  28-70       I   — 

28B2  2y(JB4o  —  High  Wind,  lieavy  rain. 

2y:o  28'si  :m  — 

281)0  2S-7il:(2  -  H:;in  riling. 

28-80  28'57  2s  — 

28'40  28-28  iH  _ 

28-.;0  US'I7  24  -  Altitude  i;iM   feet.     The  divide. 

28-27  28-29  31  -  .Skllf  of  snuw  . 

2H-;i4  28-;;0  32  — 

•.8-2n  28-2.1  ;i4  -  Wind  N.W. 

•.,i-.0  48-12  29  — 

•28-.y28-:!0;il  —  N.K.  wiml. 

2S;i7  28-37  :i4  —  |)iiil   and  showery  in  morning. 

Kasi  i-nd  (Jlintoii  1 'olden  like. 

2-!-48  2s-4:i:i.i  4:t  W  N.W.  wind.     Still  on  Clinton 

(.'olden  lake. 


na,  alth.)ujh  I  searcl 


29-67  29-i)l  :t.i    — 


Lefi   east 


Wind   S.K...    strong 
I'lul  liaker  lake. 
29-68  29-7(1  ;t2    .'i.i      Wiml    N.W.,   heavy    rain    last 
I  nignt. 

|29'61  .yoy  3:(    —      Travelling  wist  towar.ls   Kazan 

rivir. 
29-79  29  7.1  17    M)     WindS.S.W. 


cpl. 

1 


y 

HI 

u 

12 

1:! 


2-<-;1.1  28'02  28    — 

2808  2.s-ti2  32  Traveliing      west     on     Clinton 

(,'ulilen  lake. 
28-00  28-38  35    47     Strait    lietwei-n    Clinton   Colden 

ami  Ayliiier  lakes. 
2.S-37  28-::o:ii)    —     IteHiriiir.g    .-ouili   and    cast    on 

Clini'in  (.'..kl.n  laii.'. 
2s  00  2S'U4  2M    r>4 
28-10.8:12:11    —     Wind  N.W.    Kastendof  1  linl.m 

Colden  lake. 
2S-:Hi  .8-4i2y      -      lietweeu     Clniton     Cidden    ai,.l 

Artillery  laki  s. 
28-;i2  28-20  :i:i    —     Altitude  i2r>2  feet.    HiiArtilleiv 

lake. 
28-00  28-27  :iO    42     N  E.     .Moderat.-  gah". 
28-13  27-97:11    4:1     S.S.E.  heavy  wind. 
Ac(  idellt  happened. 

,Tl;oUgi  t  we  saw-  smoke.  Went  to  look.  Tried  l.i 
1  swim  ;  liiiilt  r.il't  and  got  canoe.  I'roceed.  d  d.i«  n 
\      river,  wli  ch  we  shortly  alterwanls  had  to  leav.-. 


